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These two giant Spanish daggers, silhouetted against a bright afternoon 
sun, look like centurions standing guard over this vast stretch of US 290 
north of Balmorhea. Often referred to as the yucca plant, it produces 
a huge mass of white blossoms in the spring and frequently in the fall 
after quenching rains. Although it flourishes over much of Texas, it is 
most common in western areas where it may reach heights of 18 feet. 
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About Our Cover 

The Houston Ship Channel Bridge—once a dream—is almost 
a reality. The bridge will support a 10-lane freeway—part 
of IH 610 east of Houston—and will span the channel 
with the nation’s longest strutted-girder bridge. The world’s 
largest marine crane is being used on the project and can 
easily handle massive lifts such as this 430-ton double 
steel girder, believed to be the heaviest steel lift ever made. 
For more on the unique bridge, see page 2. 


Back Cover 

Twilight envelops a sentinel of the past, the Port Isabel 
Lighthouse, now a state historic site and one of the most 
popular attractions in the Lower Rio Grande Valley. From 
the top of the tower, one can see across Laguna Madre to 
the southern tip of Padre Island where beachfront resorts 
host hundreds of holiday fun-and-sun seekers. 


Photographs by Jack Lewis 


Work on the Houston Ship Channel Bridge is being done without 
interrupting ship traffic, estimated to be 2,850 ocean-going vessels 
a year. The mammoth bridge is due for completion early in 1973. 
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HOUSTON 
BRIDGE STRUTS 
Ils STUFB 


By Frank G. Kelly Jr. 
Travel and Information Division 
Photographs by Herman Kelly and Jack Lewis 


“IT’s ONE OF the highlights of my 
engineering career,” said A. C. Kyser, 
engineer-manager of the Houston 
Urban Project. “It’s the largest bridge 
I have ever worked on, and especially 
significant because it will be the first 
bridge over the Houston Ship Chan- 
nel. 

Kyser, the veteran Highway Depart- 
ment engineer who has guided con- 
struction of Houston’s vast network of 
freeways, was speaking for many em- 
ployees involved in building the bridge 
—especially since it’s the largest ever 
built in Texas and the nation’s longest 
strutted-girder bridge. 

Others have found the bridge equally 
impressive. 

Bridge Engineer Wayne Henne- 
berger, Austin, echoed Kyser’s re- 
marks. He says the bridge is “definitely 
the widest in the Southwest. 

“T think its modern design is in 
keeping with Houston’s phenomenal 
growth,” said Henneberger. “It will be 
a beautiful bridge . . . a step forward 
in modern bridge designing.” 

Richard Vander Straten, a Bridge 
Division supervising designing engi- 


neer, praises the unique design concept 
of the bridge. 

“It’s not only a big bridge, but it 
was a big design project,” he said. “It 
took several years of preliminary plan- 
ning and two years of finalizing the 
design before construction began.” 

Project engineer for the center span 
and the bridge’s north approach, Don 
Bynes, agrees with Vander Straten. 

“Tts size and design make it dif- 
ferent. Everyone, contractors and 
visitors, seems impressed by the proj- 
ect. The contractors don’t talk much, 
but you can tell by the way they work 
that they respect its bigness. It’s prob- 
ably the largest bridge any of these 
men have ever worked on.” 

Although the structure will not be 
complete until the early part of 1973, 
enough progress has been made for 
one to get a picture of what the com- 
pleted bridge will be like. 

Beginning on the flat coastal prairie 
near the ship channel, two elevated 
portions—one on the north and one on 
the south of the waterway—have al- 
ready been completed to the channel. 
The concrete bridge deck has been 


completed on the north approach, and 
offers a bird’s-eye view of the country- 
side. On a clear day one can even see 
downtown Houston and the Astro- 
dome. 

The bridge will be more than 6,000 
feet long and feature ten 12-foot lanes, 
two eight-foot shoulders, one 17-foot 
median divided by railing, and two 10- 
inch parapet walls. The main span will 
be about 135 feet above the channel 
and give ship traffic 630 feet of clear- 
ance between supporting piers. Over- 
all, some 1,040,607 square feet of 
bridge deck will be used. Roughly, that 
is the equivalent of more than 21 foot- 
ball fields. 

The bridge’s size doesn’t overshadow 
its purpose . . . to move traffic. 

When the bridge and elevated ap- 
proaches connect with completed parts 
of IH 610, it will relieve rush-hour 
traffic along Houston’s Gulf Freeway 
and permit movement of inflammables 
over the ship channel, says Kyser. He 
estimates that by 1980 the high-rise 
bridge will be paying a dividend on the 
more than $18 million invested when 
an estimated 120,000 vehicles cross 


Steel is fabricated at Mosher Steel in Houston and 
hauled to the Brown and Root headquarters on 
the channel. It is assembled, loaded in an upright 
position on a barge, and shipped to the construc- 
tion site. This is the first of 12 v-struts that will be 
erected on the project. Note the man at the base 
who is dwarfed by the giant piece of steel. 
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When a v-strut is set on the concrete pier, 
large bolts are used to hold it in place and 
are tightened with a sledgehammer. 


Once the girder is in place, a construction 
worker begins opening the safety nets. 
The steel lattice work atop the girder pre- 
vents it from buckling when it is hoisted. 


After the first v-strut is erected, an ac- 
companying steel girder is placed. It took 
three cranes to place the giant girder. 
Safety nets hanging from beneath the 
steel will be opened once the girder is in 
place, providing a safety measure for men 
working on the steel. 
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the bridge daily. 

Economics has played an important 
role in the bridge’s development, both 
from the standpoint of design and 
need. When ground was broken for the 
project in 1967, a Texas legislator 
predicted that the high-rise bridge 
would “do more to stimulate the econ- 
omy of northeast Houston than any- 
thing that has ever been done before.” 
In essence, it will open up a new 
frontier for further development of the 
already highly industrialized area. 

The bridge was also designed with 
the dollar in mind. Numerous pre- 
liminary designs were considered and 
reviewed before a final decision was 
made on the strutted-girder system. 

“We were searching for an eco- 
nomical bridge—both from initial cost 
and future maintenance,” said Kyser. 
“We also considered speed of erection 
and the overall appearance of the 
finished project. Additionally, it is im- 
portant not to interrupt ship traffic 
during erection of the main bridge 
span. The strutted girder system en- 
ables us to do this.” 

The approach spans of the bridge are 
conventional, but the superstructure 
for the channel crossing is unique be- 
cause of the large v-struts that were 
especially designed for the bridge. 
Countless hours went into designing 
and planning the structure and in- 
volved several engineers from Houston 
and many engineers in the Bridge 
Division. 

Steel for the bridge was fabricated 
by Mosher Steel of Houston. Brown 
and Root Construction Company, also 
of Houston, is using a 525-ton marine 
barge to construct the channel span. 


A 525-ton marine crane (above) hoists a 
417,000-pound v-strut into position over 
the concrete pier. The strut design allows 
for shorter, shallower center span girders. 


Before further steel is erected, cross 
bracing will be added between the metal 
shoes on the two struts (right). The 
bracing will give the struts additional 
strength and stability. The top of the 
struts are connected to the cap bolster by 
15-inch diameter pins. 


This double girder unit (opposite page) 
which weighs 430 tons—perhaps the 
heaviest steel ever lifted—took the con- 
tractor 15 hours and 15 minutes to secure 
into place. The center pair of girders over 
the channel will weigh 446 tons. 
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A brief study of the bridge cost is 
also interesting. Overall, the complete 
project totals $22,393,000, or ap- 
proximately $23 a square foot. Ap- 
proach spans cost about $15 per 
square foot and the channel span 
about $57. 

Before construction could start, the 
Department had to negotiate with 14 
utility companies and sign 24 separate 
agreements. Utility relocations cost 
more than $1,000,000. 

“Basically, it’s still a very econom- 
ical bridge,’ explained Kyser, who 
made the preliminary design to de- 
termine the economics of higher 
strength steels and various numbers 
of girders. 

For almost a year Kyser worked 
overtime and occasionally on weekends 
on an idea conceived by Bill Ward, 
urban designing engineer. The design 
had to meet clearance requirements 
set by the channel authority of 600 
feet between fenders at the water line 
and a height of 58 feet above, but 
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required only 400 feet horizontal 
clearance at a height of 135 feet. 


“Ward suggested that we use the 
v-strut system instead of a truss 
bridge,” said Kyser. “We needed a 
wide bridge, something that would not 
have been economical to construct in 
a truss. The large strutted-girder sys- 
tem proved to be economical and en- 
abled us to stay within the prescribed 
channel clearance limits.” 


There are a number of bridges in 
the nation that have v-struts, but 
mostly for short spans. This is the first 
bridge in the nation where the span 
has been this great. 


Because of heavy loads, special con- 
sideration had to be given the design 
of the v-struts and girder members of 
the superstructure. Charles Covill, a 
Bridge Division supervising designing 
engineer, finalized the design for the 
v-struts while Vander Straten concen- 
trated on the steel girders. “We had to 
analyze each member to make certain 


that it would be structurally ade- 
quate to support a load,” said Vander 
Straten. 

To arrive at an acceptable v-strut 
and girder strength, engineers assigned 
a preliminary size to the struts and 
girders to determine their dead load 
weight. Then the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials’ 
standard live load (the weight of 
several large trucks on a section of 
highway) was applied and_ stress 
calculations were made on each mem- 
ber for the dead load and the dynamic 
load. 

“For each v-strut and each girder 
we placed the dynamic load to produce 
the highest possible stress in each 
member to attain the highest required 
strength,” said Vander Straten. 

The computer was used to find the 
final maximum stress in each v-strut 
and girder. 

In sections where the stress will be 
the greatest, such as girder flanges, 
high-strength steel is being used. 


Photograph by Frank G. Kelly Jr. 


Don Bynes, project engineer, center, briefs A. C. Kyser, left, and 
Ray Vansickle urban construction engineer, on recent construc- 


Flanges are 18 inches wide by one 
inch thick at the ends of the main 
channel and 42 inches wide by 31% 
inches thick in the suspended section. 

There is also high stress on the v- 
struts. The legs of the struts are fabri- 
cated from plates varying in thickness 
from just over one inch to more than 
two inches. 

Vander Straten said, ‘““We are using 
some of the strongest steel ever put 
into a Department bridge on _ this 
project. 

“The lowest strength steel in the 
bridge will fail at approximately 58,- 
000 pounds of tension per square inch, 
and the extra high-strength steel, such 
as that used in high stress points, is 
roughly 105,000 pounds per square 


inch,” he said. 

The bridge’s unusual design will 
make erection time shorter and elimi- 
nate any need for falsework. V-struts 
and girders are fabricated, assembled, 
and shipped to the construction site on 
barges. 

When the first v-strut was erected 
on the project about two months ago, 
a large number of photographers 
gathered to record the event. One 
observer said that there were so many 
photographers they were probably 
taking pictures of each other. 

Since then, other v-struts have been 
erected and most of the steel girders 
on the north section of the super- 
structure have been placed. A double- 
girder lift which went up shortly after 


tion progress. Kyser, who keeps close tabs on bridge progress, 
makes frequent trips to the construction site. 


the second v-strut was placed didn’t 
draw quite the crowd, but it was 
equally impressive. It took contractors 
15 hours and 15 minutes to secure the 
430-ton lift. Since the boom had 
reached its maximum height, they had 
to wait for the tide to raise the barge 
so the girder could be coupled with 
another girder. 

The heaviest steel lift will be a pair 
of steel girders over the center span, 
which will weigh 446 tons. 

The Houston Ship Channel Bridge 
is big and impressive—just like Hous- 
ton. When it opens in the spring of 
1973, it will be as busy as Houston. 

“It will be a bridge everyone will 
be proud of,” said Kyser. “It’s one of 
a kind.” 


AT WASHO 


Walker 
Walks 


With 
Hewes 
Award 


ARRY WALKER, a tall, soft-spoken 
L innovative engineer from Austin, 
said he was “completely surprised” 
when his name was announced as 
winner of the coveted 1971 Dr. L. I. 
Hewes Award. 

“The Texas Highway Department 
gives you a lot of good opportunities 
and challenges and stands behind you,” 
said Walker, engineer of automation. 
“The best thrill, I guess, was being 
nominated by our own department.” 

An inscribed plaque was presented 
to him at WASHO’s closing banquet 
June 10 in San Antonio by President 
L. G. “Stretch” Boles of New Mexico. 
He also received a $500 check, pre- 
sented by W. Jay Grant of Idaho, from 
the 16 western chapters of Associated 
General Contractors. 

The Hewes Award is given annually 
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Larry Walker accepts a plaque from L. G. 


“Stretch’’ Boles (center) and a $500 check 
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from W. Jay Grant as part of the coveted Hewes Award. 


to an outstanding highway engineer for 
his contribution to western highway 
development. It was initiated by West- 
ern Construction magazine to honor 
the late Dr. L. I. Hewes, long-time 
regional chief of the Bureau of Public 
Roads who was instrumental in the 
organization of WASHO and the de- 
velopment of western highways. 

Walker’s boss, Hubert Henry, engi- 
neer-director of Automation Division, 
calls him “a pioneer in the classic 
sense” in the field of computer-oriented 
automated systems for highway engi- 
neering. Walker and his staff developed 
the major system of the total integrated 
process, the Roadway Design System 
—a system that will revolutionize high- 
way design throughout the United 
States. 

Walker joined the Highway Depart- 


ment in 1946 when he was 17. He 
attained his engineering degree while 
working almost full time. He worked 
for Districts 14 and 9 and Bridge Divi- 
sion before transferring to the Division 
of Automation in 1966. 

Winning awards is nothing new to 
him, either. He received the 1970 
Dewitt C. Greer Award—$1,000 and 
a plaque—at the annual Highway Short 
Course in November for development 
of a bridge geometry system for com- 
puters. His system has proved so flex- 
ible that it has been broadened to in- 
clude roadway design problems. 

“T told Larry that if he wins any 
more awards he is going to need a 
special wall for his trophies,” said 
Henry. “The entire division is ex- 
tremely pleased with his latest recogni- 
tion.” 
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A Year of Decision 


Friendship, Texas style—and here’s the hat to prove it. State Highway Engineer J. C. 
Dingwall and new Texas Highway Commissioner Charles Simons shake hands with 
AASHO President Wes Burmeister after presenting him with a Texas hat. 
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“TO DEMONSTRATE my belief in the 
Good Neighbor Policy,” said L. G. 
“Stretch” Boles, state highway engi- 
neer of New Mexico and outgoing 
president of the Western Association 
of State Highway Officials, “I am going 
to refrain from the time-honored 
custom (of telling a joke on Texas) 
and say simply, ‘thank you’ to those 
in our great host state . . . The South- 
west was built on a foundation of 
hospitality and I am sure you all will 
agree with me that our welcome here 
has certainly been in that warm and 
generous tradition.” 

A resolution passed near the close 
of WASHO’s Golden Jubilee week- 
long meeting held in San Antonio June 
6-11 confirmed Boles’ assessment. In 
the resolution delegates from the 14 
member states also saluted the Texas 
Highway Commission and the Texas 
Highway Department saying, “. . . its 
conference committee members, staff, 
and employees have been most 
gracious and accommodating. . . . The 
association extends its thanks and 
sincere appreciation to those indivi- 
duals and organizations who, in their 


untiring efforts, have made this a 
memorable experience for us all.” 

Highlighting the week’s activities 
was presentation of the coveted Dr. 
L. I. Hewes Award to Larry Walker 
of Automation Division at the closing 
banquet. 

“We moved the family night ban- 
quet, traditionally held in mid-con- 
vention, to the end to have an ap- 
propriate climax,” said Tom Taylor, 
general chairman. “And the response 
was gratifying because most of the 
delegates stayed. In the past there had 
been a gradual exodus after the mid- 
week dinner.” 

Publication of a daily eight-page 
paper, which contained news of 
happenings and featurettes about 
delegates and their wives, also met 
with widespread approval, The wife 
of a California official said, “I certainly 


: : have enjoyed WASHO Today. The 
Welcome to Texas, Travel Counselor Gloria Vasquez of Austin tells William N. Price ee 
and J. B. Mertz of Arizona. Four of the Department’s counselors were present to answer hed Sh tacky is a definite asset to the 
questions on Texas and its attractions and to help delegates get oriented. meeting.” 
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During the week delegates heard talks by dignitaries such as problems on ecology and environment, joint development, 
Texas Supreme Court Justice Zollie Steakley and delved into median barriers, spiraling construction costs, and more. 
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Everything, of course, was second- 
ary to sessions, committee meetings, 
and speeches. 

In his address to the opening session, 
“Stretch” Boles talked about passage 
of the 1970 Highway Act and chal- 
lenges confronting delegates— “revenue 
sharing, demands for increased safety 
measures and environment and ecology 
measures, fair employment, full em- 
ployment, and unemployment.” 

“In the early days of WASHO,” 
said Boles, “we banded together to 
seek solutions to problems that were 
of mutual interest . . We never 
thought of ourselves as salesmen and 
we really didn’t have to. People wanted 
roads—we were there to build them 
.... Today we are in keen competition 
for the specific transportation 
dollar...” 

Speaking on “A Program in Trou- 
ble,” A. E. Johnson, executive-director 
of the American Association of State 
Highway Officials, said, “More and 
more groups are looking hopefully and 
lustfully at the Highway Trust Fund 

. are fighting the highway program 
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New WASHO officers elected include, from left: Lewis M. Chittim 
of Montana, vice-president; L. G. ‘‘Stretch’’ Boles, James W. 
White of Fort Worth, Tetsuo Harano of Hawaii, members of the 
executive committee; and Henry Helland of Utah, president. 


and calling for other modes to move 
people and goods .. . . Secretary Volpe 
is calling on people to use bicycles as 
a nonpolluting form of transportation. 
You also might recall that bicycle en- 
thusiasts in 1893 started what turned 
into the highway program, so we might 
be, to some extent, completing a 
cycle—no pun intended. 

““, , there is no question but what 
1972 will be one of the most critical 
years that the state highway depart- 
ments will ever face,’ asserted John- 
son. “, . . Turning the program back 
to the states may be the only cure for 
the increasing red tape that is building 
up in the Federal-Aid program. . . 
Yes e197 2a1s Soine atom Ocudaycaleo. 
decision for a program in trouble . 
and we had better be united, organized, 
and prepared...” 

Adding his warning, Eugene Maier, 
chairman of the Texas Mass Trans- 
portation Commission, said, “Yester- 
day’s solutions will fall short of answer- 
ing tomorrow’s problems.” 

Ed Holt, president of the American 
Road Builders Association, rallied 


William A. Bulley of Washington, secretary-treasurer; and two 
more members of the executive board, Fred Jennings of Cali- 
fornia and Charles Watkins of Colorado, missed the swearing-in 
ceremony conducted by Ellis Mathes, Idaho highway engineer. 


support for the nation’s highway pro- 
grams. He called for release of funds 
frozen by the Federal Administration. 

“We can’t wait for tomorrow— 
yesterday’s too late. We’re running 
behind schedule, so let’s get that high- 
way money out of the vault and put it 
to work now!” 

Ralph R. Bartelsmeyer, deputy 
federal highway administrator, Wash- 
ington, D. C., called the 1970 Federal- 
Aid Highway Bill, approved by 
Congress on December 19, “the most 
important highway legislation since 
1956 when the Highway Trust Fund 
was created and construction of the 
Interstate Highway System was ac- 
celerated.” 

Expounding on new _ programs 
created by the 1970 act and imple- 
mentation of provisions, Bartelsmeyer 
said that for the first time, the Federal 
share of construction and forest and 
public lands highways will also come 
from the Trust Fund. This will be in 
fiscal year 1972. 

“One of the new programs—Eco- 
nomic Growth Center Development 


Highways—is designed to demonstrate 
_ that highways can assist in revitaliz- 
| ing the economics of rural areas and 
small urban communities by enhanc- 
ing and dispersing industrial growth, 
and in reversing current migratory 
trends to larger and more congested 
metropolitan areas.” 

Bartelsmeyer tried to dispel fears 
that money collected from highway 
users and deposited in the Highway 
Trust Fund will be diverted to non- 
highway transportation modes. He said 
there are two features in the special 
revenue-sharing plan which would 
prevent this. 

“First, funds for completion of the 
| Interstate System are not included in 
| this proposal . . . Second, the revenue- 
sharing legislation contains a provision 
which would limit payments after fiscal 


year 1972 to any state from the Trust eae 

: Two district engineers, W. W. Potter, left, of Tyler, and G. A. Youngs of Atlanta, right, 
Fund in ahve) cat not more than the discuss convention business with Assistant State Highway Engineer B. L. DeBerry during 
amount actually obligated for highway- a break in one of the committee meetings. 
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related programs in the preceding 
year.” 

He said that revenue-sharing gives 
states and local governments a larger 
voice in expenditure of funds. 

Near the close of the meeting, dele- 
gates passed several resolutions for 
submission to AASHO. One resolved 
that AASHO support a position that 
Congress take early action to assure 
continuation of an adequate, balanced 
highway development program, one 
that will be coordinated with other 
modes of transportation. The resolu- 
tion also recommended retention of 
the Trust Fund—with a minimum of 
regulation and control under either a 
revenue-sharing or Federal-Aid con- 
cept. 

The 10-plank resolution also de- 
clared that mileage of the Interstate 
Highway System should be restricted 
to its designated 42,500 miles so that 
vital improvements to the primary, 
secondary, and urban systems can re- 
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Members of Mrs. J. C. Dingwall’s ladies’ committee gave each visitor to the festive 


| ladies’ hospitality suite a special Texas welcome. The decorations included two tamale ceive early attention that provisions be 

| carts bedecked with multicolored streamers, paper flowers, pinatas, and roses, roses, : , ; 
roses (Tyler roses, naturally). Pausing for a Coke while waiting to greet guests are, from made for continued funding until the 
left, Mrs. Tom Taylor, Mrs. Dingwall, Mrs. H. L. Arno, and Mrs. W. W. Potter. system is completed. 
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An amendment urging Congressional 
support for a broader, more adequate 
highway program for public lands also 
was passed. WASHO delegates asked 
AASHO to urge the Federal Admini- 
stration to reconsider its position and 
support Congressional appropriations 
which would make available the full 
amount... 

One evening some of the delegates 
attended a special demonstration of 
polarized ‘no glare’ headlighting, pub- 
licized as the “most promising method 
for improving night visibility on rural 
highways.” The reaction to the brief- 
ing, film, and road test was favorable. 

The convention had its lighthearted 
moments, too. 

AASHO President Wes Burmeister 
was given a Texas hat by Texas High- 
way Commissioner Charles Simons and 
State Highway Engineer J. C. Ding- 
wall. Simons told Burmeister he could 
have the hat if he could pronounce cor- 
rectly the name of just one of six Texas 
towns. (The six: Tehuacana, Waxa- 
hachie, Mexia, Ysleta, Quitaque, and 
San Antonio.) Burmeister missed them 
all, but came close enough on one so 


Texas Highway Commissioner Herbert C. 
Petry Jr. enjoys his pipe—and the goings 
on. Petry participated in the opening 
session and in activities throughout the 
week. Federal administrators and highway 
officials met the first day. 
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General Chairman Tom Taylor, director of 
Travel and Information Division, concen- 
trates on the task at hand—keeping the 
meeting running smoothly. 


he was given the hat anyway. The one 
he almost pronounced correctly? San 
Antonio, of course. (As every Texan 
knows, it’s San-an-Tone! ) 

A visiting Danish “dignitary” and 
his wife, surprise guests at the Thurs- 
day night closing banquet, uncorked 
a surprise of their own. Early in the 
week, ‘Stretch’ Boles received a tele- 
gram signed by John Volpe, U. S. 
secretary of transportation, saying that 
General Hans Christoffersen, a DOT 
minister in Denmark and his wife, 
Olga, a former Russian ballerina, 
would be in San Antonio for several 
days. Volpe asked that WASHO pay 
the couple’s expenses. 

Somehow, Boles never saw the 
couple until the banquet. However, 
J. C. Dingwall and Tom Taylor kept 
him informed on the general’s activi- 
ties. The general, they said, was run- 
ning up expenses, he wanted a plusher 
room, he was planning to rent some 
party barges and take everyone out. 
Since WASHO was footing the bill, 
Taylor told Boles, as outgoing presi- 
dent, that he should tell the general 
to hold down expenses. Boles did. 


District Engineer Oscar Crain of 
Lubbock was given the honor of 
escorting the general and his wife— 
she could speak no English—around. 
As word quickly spread through the 
convention hall that an important 
general was present, Joe Hanover, 
Bryan DE and a general in the Army 
Reserve, was heard to mutter, “I wish 
somebody had told me there was going 
to be a general here.” 

After dinner Dingwall introduced 
the couple, saying, “It is my privilege 
and pleasure to introduce to you a 
distinguished couple from another 
land eee 

The general stood up and talked 
about Texas and the United States, his 
homeland, his wife’s dramatic escape 
from Russia. His eloquent speech had 
the audience spellbound. 

When he finished, Dingwall stood 
up, thanked him, and said, “It’s now 
my privilege and pleasure to introduce 
the program director of KTBC, an 
Austin TV station—Cactus Pryor.” 

Up stood the “general.” 

Turning to “Stretch” Boles he said, 
“That’s right. ’m Cactus Pryor from 
Austin and by now you know you’ve 
been had.” 

Then Pryor proceeded to thank 
various people present for their “help- 
fulness.” For instance, he said, “I want 
to thank Joe Hanover for explaining 
American football. That’s really some- 
thing, when an Aggie tells a Tea-Sip 
about the game of football. 

“And I’d like to thank Charles Shu- 
mate of Colorado for telling me about 
the TV monopoly in Austin.” 

Everyone was stunned, including 
Oscar Crain, who said later, “I thought 
it was a good joke. I did my best to 
introduce him around. Everyone was 
impressed. His wife was an excellent 
actress, too. I watched her during 
dinner and noticed that she didn’t 
crack a smile or indicate in any way 
that she understood English. It was 
good fun—and certainly added to the 
life of the party,” laughed Crain. 

—Marjie Mugno 


CHRISTIAN ROW 


MAN OF THE YEAR 


“T’D LIKE to express how happy and 
proud we all are of Archie. No one 
has worked harder than he has. This 
award is a tribute not only to him 


personally, but to our whole Right of 

Way Division. The Texas Highway 

Department is extremely proud.” 
These were the words of J. C. Ding- 
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CHRISTIAN LIONIZED—A. H. Christian and his wife Anne pose with ROW Man of Year 
. trophy as Henry Helland of Utah, incoming WASHO president, watches. 


wall as the elated state highway engi- 
neer told the packed convention hall 
that A. H. Christian, right of way engi- 
neer, had been named Right of Way 
Man of the Year the preceding evening 
in Miami Beach. Christian, program 
chairman for the WASHO meeting, 
had flown to Miami Beach from San 
Antonio to accept the award and re- 
turned to San Antonio in time for the 
closing banquet, where Dingwall made 
the announcement. 

Selection of the ROW Man of the 
Year is made from among almost 
10,000 members of the American 
Right of Way Association who live in 
the United States and Canada. Each 
of the 55 chapters and two affiliate 
clubs had a chance to nominate a 
candidate for the award. This is the 
first time anyone from Texas has won 
this honor. Christian is the first high- 
way man in any state to win this award. 

Thus the magnitude of Christian’s 
honor is apparent. During 1970 he 
was probably involved with more sig- 
nificant matters affecting all phases 
of right of way work than any other 
member of the organization. The 
highly regarded Texan’s selection is 
credited, in part, to his contributions 
to the Department and the right of 
way profession. He has been active in 
local, regional, and national ROW 
affairs, as well as having devoted many 
hours to charitable and other worthy 
organizations. Christian has made 
frequent appearances in Washington, 
D. C., to appear before committees 
working with vital right of way legis- 
lation and procedures. He has also 
served on WASHO and AASHO com- 
mittees. 

Christian’s career with the Highway 
Department began in 1932 after his 
graduation from Texas A&M. He has 
been head of Right of Way Division 
since it was organized in 1956. 

When Christian returned to Austin 
from the WASHO meeting in San 
Antonio, his employees honored him 
and his wife with a surprise coffee— 
and a maroon and white cake. 
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Beacon of the Rio Grande 


By Marjie Mugno 
Travel and Information Division 


landmark has. been 

past can’t be glossed ov rs 

ing at the Port Isabel Lig! 

up thoughts of pirates and < 
shipping merchants and ‘marauders, 
rough seas and rougher seamen. Th 
miniature state park domin: ates Po 
Isabel's public square. 


HIPPING VESSELS, tall-masted 
schooners, and sloops of war once 
sailed stealthily through the treach- 
erous waters of the Texas Gulf, guided 
only by a warning beacon from the 
lighthouse on shore. Today, radar and 
other sophisticated equipment have put 
the Port Isabel Lighthouse “out of 
business,” so to speak, but its powerful 
light is still a welcoming sight to ships 
within its 16-mile range. 


Photograph by Jack Lewis 


Obsolete—perhaps, but it is not a 
forgotten treasure. The lighthouse is 
a monument to the pioneering seagoing 
days of old—to the blockade runners, 
Union gunboaters, pirates, shipping 
captains, Mexican raiders, adventurers, 
and others who frequented the waters 
around the southernmost tip of Texas. 

Through the years the 119-year old 
lighthouse has weathered the elements 
well, but it was completely restored 
in 1952 by the Texas State Parks 
Board. That was its centennial year 
and the lighthouse and site were made 
a state park. The pocket-size state 
park is just off SH 100 in the heart of 
the fishing village. 

Perched atop the only hill in the 
seacoast town, the lighthouse overlooks 
Palo Alto, site of the first battle of the 
war with Mexico (1846), and Pal- 
metto State Park, where the last battle 
of the Civil War took place in 1865, 
three weeks after General Lee had 
surrendered. (News of the surrender 
had not reached Texas.) 

The lighthouse is one of the most 
popular tourist attractions in the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley, and thou- 
sands trek to the top of the 73-foot 
tower each year to see the command- 
ing view. A spiral staircase leads to 
the circular walkway and on a clear 
day, if you can’t see forever, you can 
at least see a wide expanse of blue— 
the waters of Laguna Madre—and the 
sands of South Padre Island. 

“It’s a short hike to the top—69 
steps,” says lighthouse custodian 
Frank Mras, an employee of the Texas 
Parks and Wildlife Department. 

Sixty-nine narrow, winding steps. 

“A 96-year old man from Ohio 
climbed them and said he was ‘tickled 
pink’ with the experience,” says Mras. 
“He was the oldest man I know who 
ever made it to the top.” 

Admission is nominal. Where else 
can you pay 25 cents these days and 
get so much pleasure, Mras asks. 
(Children pay only a dime.) The light- 
house is open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


seven days a week. The steady stream 
of visitors keeps Mras a man on the 
go—even though the tiny “foyer” 
doesn’t leave him much room to go 
anywhere—except up, of course. His 
only respite comes at noon when he 
puts a “closed” sign on the lighthouse 
door and takes a well-earned break. 

Built in 1852, the history of the 
lighthouse is interwoven with the 
history of Port Isabel itself. Mras, who 
has lived in Port Isabel for almost 25 
years, knows the history of both. He 
reels it off as eagerly as an avid fisher- 
man reels in a marlin. 

Port Isabel, he says, was “home” 
to some of America’s illustrious mili- 
tary men, including Captain Robert E. 
Lee, Jefferson Davis, Stonewall Jack- 
son, and “Fighting Joe’ Hooker. A 
young army lieutenant, Lew Wallace, 
also was stationed here for a while. 
Later, Wallace became the territorial 
governor of New Mexico, then penned 
the great classic, Ben Hur. 

Telling of the town’s early history, 
Mras says, “In 1523 Francisco Garay 
sailed into a harbor with 16 ships and 
named the harbor Brazos de Santiago 
(arms of St. James) because it was 
St. James’ Day (July 25). The first 
explorers, Spanish gold seekers, settled 
in Port Isabel in 1526. The area was 
later one of the favorite stopping 
points for the infamous Jean Lafitte. 
He had a 15-foot well dug near town 
at Laguna Vista so his pirates could 
have fresh water. The well still flows. 

“In the 1700’s wealthy socialites 
from Mexico came here in the sum- 
mer. In 1850, Port Isabel was the 
second largest city in the Valley, a 
flourishing seaport and port of entry 
for westbound California gold seekers. 
The little town itself was concentrated 
on the hillside. This was the highest 
part of the town—and still is,” he con- 
tinues. 

“Mifflin Kenedy and Richard King 
came to this area with General Zachary 
Taylor’s troops. They stayed and estab- 
lished two of the world’s greatest 
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ranches. Their wealth sprung from 
steamship operations and at one time 
they had 26 steamships in operation.” 

In 1859 Port Isabel was doing a 
$10 million dollar a year export-im- 
port business—high cotton for those 
days, and cotton was one of the chief 
commodities being marketed. All of 
the Rio Grande country and the South- 
west used Port Isabel as a shipping 
port. 

“They didn’t put a railroad in here 
until 1872,” says Mras. 

The 30-mile railroad, one of the 
state’s first, connected Port Isabel and 
Brownsville. In the early days, he ex- 
plains, most of the merchandise came 
by ship to Brazos on Brazos Island at 
the mouth of the Brazos Santiago Pass. 
Because of sandbars, freight was un- 
loaded there and carried by small boats 
to Port Isabel where it was transported 
by wagon train and railroad to 
Brownsville. 

Called the Rio Grande Railroad, the 
little locomotives huffed and puffed 
their way over the narrow-gage tracks. 
Today, the first locomotive used on the 
little railroad is parked on the Cham- 
ber of Commerce lawn in Brownsville. 

Meanwhile, back at the light- 
house... 

U.S. troops serving under General 
Zachary Taylor were stationed at Port 
Isabel during the Mexican War in 
1846. When Taylor became president 
of the United States several years later, 
he authorized construction of the light- 
house station at Port Isabel as a token 
of his friendship to the people living 
at the mouth of the Rio Grande. 

The lighthouse was built by the U.S. 
government for $7,000, a_bargain- 
basement price even for those days. 
Later restoration, following plans 
found in government files, cost $23,- 
500. 

The Beacon of the Rio Grande more 
than justified its cost, however slight. 
In 1859 watchers manned the top of 
the lighthouse to give alarm should 
the Mexican raider Juan Cortina ad- 
vance from Brownsville to seize the 
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Before its restoration in 1952, the light- 
house—and grounds—had fallen into dis- 
repair. Though seagoing vessels no longer 
depend on the white light, the light- 
house still appears on navigation charts 
as an approved aid to navigation. 


customhouse funds. Cortina never 
showed up, though. In World War I, 
the lighthouse was also used as an 
observation tower. Practically in its 
shadow, the government built what was 
then the world’s most powerful radio 
transmitter. 

During much of the Civil War, the 
lighthouse was a key military objective, 
and both sides controlled it at times. 
When 7,000 Union soldiers landed on 
Brazos Island to set up a supply base, 
Confederate Colonel Rip Ford with- 
drew his forces from Point Isabel, as 
it was then called, to Fort Brown. 
However, he seized the powerful 
searchlight and buried the lenses in 
his backyard at Brownsville. 

That night the powerful beacon did 
not blink across the bay and into the 
Gulf of Mexico. Federal forces, at- 
tempting to enforce the blockade of 
southern seaports, found navigation 
almost impossible. They ran aground. 
The Confederate blockade runners, 
more familiar with the waters, out- 
witted gunboats patrolling the area. 

“The missing lenses were never 
located,” says Mras. “They may still 


be buried in the sand in Brownsville. 
At any rate, new equipment was ship- 
ped to Port Isabel and the light re- 
stored.” 

This was on February 22, 1866. In 
1887 a question was raised about 
whether the U.S. even had title to the 
land on which the lighthouse was built, 
recalls Mras. Investigation showed it 
didn’t. The government decided that 
the station wasn’t needed anyway as 
an aid to navigation, so the light was 
extinguished on May 15, 1888 and the 
station abandoned. 

The abandonment was premature, 
however. Evidence indicated the light 
was still needed, so negotiations began 
for purchase of the land. It wasn’t 
until 1894 that negotiations were com- 
pleted and the government obtained 
permanent possession. The searchlight 
shone once again. 

Eleven years later it was again 
abandoned. But in 1952 its importance 
as a historical monument was recog- 
nized and the lighthouse and site be- 
came part of the state parks system. 

Today, the influence of Port Isabel 
as a shipping port has waned and the 
lighthouse is no longer a navigational 
guide (although given on charts as an 
unofficial navigational aid). But Port 
Isabel still thrives as a fishing village 
and as a seaside mecca and gateway 
to South Padre Island. Few visit the 
village without paying homage to the 
lighthouse. 

The lighthouse has a special place 
in the hearts of the townspeople, too. 
Some of the oldtimers, says Mras, call 
the lighthouse by its Spanish name— 
La Farola. Their faces light up as they 
talk about La Farola. They like to 
tell how a wealthy shipowner wooed 
and won the beautiful daughter of 
the first lighthouse keeper, Stephen 
Powers, a former aide to General 
Taylor. 

The flat coastal plains and pictur- 
esque seascape are still much the same 
as when he kept watch from the top 
of the Port Isabel Lighthouse . . . the 
Beacon of the Rio Grande. [4 


IX TEXAS TOWNS-—Trinity, Tay- 

lor, Mansfield, Lamesa, Victoria, 
and Grand Prairie—won first-place 
plaques in the Governor’s Community 
Achievement Award competition for 
1970 activities. 


However, when Governor Preston 
Smith made the presentations at the 
Beautify Texas Council annual meet- 
ing June 18 in Austin, he asserted that 
every entrant was a winner. 


“This is one contest in which every- 
one wins. Participation and making 
Texas a better place to live is every- 
one’s award.” 

Governor Smith added, “. . . Efforts 
of groups like the Beautify Texas 
Council, which acts to spur local in- 
terest and initiative in beautification 
projects, are vital if we are to en- 
courage an orderly expansion of in- 
dustry in Texas, including the tourist 
industry.” 

This year 73 cities and towns rang- 
ing in population from more than 
1,250,000 to less than 1,000 com- 
peted for the plaques. 


Girlstown, U.S.A., at Whiteface re- 
ceived a special plaque from Governor 
Smith for activities connected with 
“lighting the Avenue of Opportunity.” 


The lighting and beautification project 
was sponsored by the Caprock District, 
Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Second-place certificates for the 
Governor’s Community Achievement 
Award were presented to Dawson, 
Sealy, Breckenridge, Sulphur Springs, 
Big Spring, and Houston. Third-place 
winners were Three Rivers, Harker 
Heights, Monahans, White Settlement, 
and Dallas. 


The six first-place winners reported 
on a wide variety of community pro- 
jects, but the winners all had several 
factors in common: careful organiza- 
tion and an aim toward total citizen 
involvement. In most cases the citizens 
first made careful surveys of their com- 
munities and inventoried what needed 
to be done. The surveys served a 
double purpose; they indicated what 
needed to be done and they en- 
couraged participation by all residents. 


Another common factor was in- 
volvement of the youth in each com- 
munity. Through schools, Scout troops, 
and on planning committees, tomor- 
row’s leaders were encouraged to de- 
velop a concern for their community’s 
welfare and translate that concern into 
constructive action. 


IN BEAUTIFYING TEXAS 


~Community Concern Vital 


Striking the keynote for the meet- 
ing, Dr. Joseph P. Kennedy, who holds 
several professorships at medical 
facilities in Houston, said, “. . . let us 
commit ourselves to preserve that 
which is beautiful and to beautify that 
which is not. . . . The issue of this 
decade is whether man can induce in 
his societies a cultural ethic that gov- 
erns men to live in harmony with 
themselves, their fellowmen, and their 
environment. I believe he can.” 

Dr. Kennedy called on_ political 
leaders and educators to take the lead 
in stating and solving the moral prob- 
lem of environmental pollution. 

Most observers have found, reported 
State Representative Don Cavness, that 
Texas stands near the top in laws pro- 
tecting environment when compared 
to other states. 

ell eract aes ilisteads Of sleeding 
more laws, Texans need to adequately 
finance and enforce existing laws.” 

Roger Powers, director of field ser- 
vices for Keep America Beautiful, Inc., 
told the Texans that litter and solid 
waste disposal is an international prob- 
lem. Recycling is a new word for most 
Americans, he said, yet it is the most 
practical way to solve disposal prob- 
lems. 
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By Frank Lively, Editor 
Texas Highways 
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LOVING PAT from Zuniga is Fido’s reward. The dog is so much a part of the family, says 


Zuniga, that occasionally his wife will give the dog a party, complete with a cake. ‘‘He 


loves cake,” says Zuniga. 


HERE IS A part-time employee 
in District 21 who spends his 
time crawling through cramped drain- 
age pipes pulling a long cord. He gets 
no pay. If he is hurt on the job, he 
cannot draw workmen’s compensation. 
His only reward is an occasional pat 
on the head, or a swim in an irrigation 
canal, or maybe a large piece of cake. 
But he doesn’t seem to mind. When 
his boss speaks to him, he just grins, 
hangs out his long, spotted tongue, 
and pants. 
This unusual part-time employee is 


named Fido and he is a short-legged 
black dog of indeterminate ancestry. 
But he is a brave, hard-working em- 
ployee. His owner, Alfredo Zuniga of 
the Pharr maintenance section, en- 
listed Fido in 1969 to help solve the 
problem of cleaning storm sewers. 

Zuniga and his partner, Hermando 
Ramirez, had the difficult task of 
stringing cables through drainage cul- 
verts and pipes. These cables were then 
attached to a larger one that had a 
motor winch on each end to pull a 
scoop through the pipe. 
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WAITING FOR HIS MASTER’S VOICE—Fido perks up his ears in anticipation of his trip 
through this drainage pipe under the Valley Expressway. Hermando Ramirez holds the 
cord attached to Fido’s collar and will play it out as the dog starts through the tunnel. 
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THAT’S OUR BOY, OR PERRO—Zuniga (left) and Ramirez pose proudly with their in- 
-valuable friend beside their maintenance truck. 


For a long time they used an auger- 
type tool to push cable through the 
pipes. But the rods often broke or 
jammed, especially if there were a 
lot of mud or silt in the tunnels. The 
two men tried about everything—they 
even tried tieing the end of the cable 
to a block of wood, flooding the cul- 
vert, and floating the block of wood 
through. Sometimes it took as long as 
three days to place a cable. 

Then one day, in desperation, 
Zuniga thought about getting Fido to 
help them. He knew the dog was smart 
and would come quickly when called. 
They soon worked out a_ system. 
Ramirez would take Fido to one end 
of a culvert, tie a trotline to his collar, 
and wait for Zuniga to take his place 
across the freeway. Then he would re- 
lease the dog and Zuniga would rattle 
the dog’s chain and call his name 
softly. Fido would leap forward and 
rapidly work his way through the pipe, 
soon emerging covered with dirt or 
mud and pieces of grass. 

Only on two occasions did he refuse 
to go through a culvert. The two men 
could not tell what was in the tunnel 
that frightened the dog. Once Fido 
routed a pair of raccoons. 

Before Fido came to work, Zuniga 
and Ramirez were placing only a few 
hundred feet of cable a day. With Fido 
doing his thing, the men were scon 
stringing as much as 7,800 feet a day. 
The cables, like those used to tow 
aircraft targets, are left in the culverts. 
Occasionally some are stolen, and then 
Zuniga and Ramirez have to call on 
their little friend to help them replace 
the cables. 

District Maintenance Engineer Sam 
Cox was impressed with Zuniga’s 
initiative. He said he had a little dog 
that he might press into service. 

““There’s only one drawback, 
though,” he told colleagues. “If that 
little dog got stuck in a pipe, my wife 
would make me tear up the freeway to 
get him out.” & 
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LASTING MEMORIAL—This 
Hill Country bluebonnet 
scene, painted by Austin 
artist Jim Dooley, was pre- 
sented to District 14 em- 
ployees in June by Mrs. 
Tom Wood, widow of the 
former district engineer. 
Mulkey Owens, district 
engineer, accepted the 
painting which will hang 
in the headquarters lobby 
as a lasting memorial to 
Wood. Mrs. Wood said the 
gift is in appreciation for 
help given by the em- 
ployees during her hus- 
band’s illness. 
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HIGHWAY ART—Mrs. Betty Keel, 
District 2 secretary in the right of 
way acquisition section, has found 
a different use for highway signs— 
purse decorations. Her husband, 
Don, made the purse in his home 
workshop and Betty clipped the 
signs from a catalog and decou- 
paged them on the outside. The 
Keels have made wooden fruit 
bowls, birdhouses, picture frames, 
and toy chests. Last year they made 
a wastebasket for the office with a 
Highway Department Litter Critter 
on the front. 


BRIDGE DAMAGED—The _ Sabine 
River Bridge on US 79 between 
Carthage and De Berry was closed 
in late May when this truck careened 
into the side of the truss and 
severed three support members, 
causing the deck to sag. The driver 
suffered minor injuries. District 19 
officials closed the bridge and 
routed traffic along an alternate 
route. Repairs are being made and 
it should be open by Labor Day. 
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HIGHWAY MARRIAGE—This graceful section of US 83, bottom left, which joins 
US 77, top center, to form the Harlingen interchange of the Valley Freeway, was 
dedicated in May. The completed interchange marks more than 55 miles of 
freeway completed to full-controlled access standards from just west of Mission 
to east of San Benito. Only a 12.3-mile gap of a four-lane divided highway from 
San Benito to Brownsville remains to be developed to full freeway standards. 
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Nightmare Alley Nears End 


IT WON’T be long now. 

One of the deadliest stretches of 
highway in the state’s history will be 
eliminated early this fall. 

IH 45 will be completed from Gal- 
veston to Dallas and the old two-lane 
highway (US 75) which has proved 
so deadly to motorists will be no more. 
The last uncompleted section of IH 45, 
twelve miles between Streetman and 
Fairfield, is almost complete. It will 
mark the end of a job that began 14 
years ago for District 17. 

The district has rushed to finish the 
freeway. In July 1969 a 15-mile sec- 
tion linking Centerville and Buffalo 
was dedicated; another 10-mile portion 
was opened in February this year from 
Buffalo north to SH 179 exit; and 
present construction will close the gap. 

In the first six months of 1969 nine 
persons were killed between Buffalo 
and Streetman. District 17 erected 
huge signs warning motorists “Highly 
Congested Next 15 Miles” and listed 
the number of persons who had died 
there. 

Nothing the Highway Department 
could do seemed to help, or at least 
not for very long. Amber and white 
reflector buttons were placed in no- 
passing zones; oversize “DO NOT 
PASS” signs were erected at the be- 
ginning and end of yellow stripes; 
shoulders were added; skid-resistance 
seal coats were placed and oversize 
and overweight vehicles were pro- 
hibited from using US 75. 

But traffic fatalities continued. In 
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October 1970 Robert E.. Ford, state 
editor of the Associated Press, drove 
the highway and wrote: 

“The speed limit is 70 miles an hour 
and this driver saw no reason to drive 
slower. Signs of caution are every- 
where, particularly the no-passing 
signs. Prominent are billboards citing 
the death count just to emphasize the 
warnings. 

“Yet driving at 70 m.p.h., you will 
find yourself just about the slowest 
motorist on the highway.” Ford put 
his finger on the problem. People just 
would not slow down—and live. 

The last 12-mile gap of the super- 
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HISTORIC MOMENT—June 10, 1971, workmen hand place the last few feet of asphaltic 


highway—which stretches 115 miles 
across District 17 and covers Walker, 
Madison, Leon, and Freestone counties 
—will cost about $7,734,000 and is 
under contract to R. N. Adams and 
Company. T. L. James is subcontract- 
ing the hot mix asphaltic base material 
and L. H. Lacey, the concrete pave- 
ment. On June 1 the job was about 
60 percent complete. 

“Certain parts may not be fully 
complete,” said District Engineer Joe 
Hanover, “but with continued good 
working conditions and cooperation of 
the contractors we can open the main 
lanes this fall.” EQ 
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base material at the north end of IH 45 in District 17, marking the beginning of the end 
of the freeway. District 18 built the concrete section on the right. 


FULL SPEED AHEAD—This concrete pav- 
ing train was averaging more than a mile 
a day in June. The huge machines pick up 
reinforcing steel that has been placed be- 
side the roadbed, space the bars properly 
and place them in the concrete. 


PUT ’EM DOWN—Longitudinal steel bars 
are plowed into the concrete over the 
transverse bars and then vibrated. The 
freeway has a lime-stabilized subgrade, 
topped by four inches of asphalt base, 
and eight inches of continuously rein- 
forced concrete. 
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Litter Justice 


“FROM A DISTANCE it looked like 
10,000 goats grazing on the right of 
way,” said Neil Gibbs, Llano main- 
tenance construction supervisor. 

But what Gibbs saw was a mile and 
a half of SH 71 right of way littered 
with wind-scattered newspapers. 

“Tt was a real mess,” recalled Gibbs, 
who was informed of the incident by a 
local citizen. 

The supervisor immediately as- 
signed several men to police the area, 
and decided to survey the eyesore him- 
self. While strolling through the faded 
newspaper sheets, he uncovered a 
magazine with a name on it. 

Gibbs informed the county sheriff 
of his discovery. The sheriff recognized 
the name. After a brief investigation, 
he had the culprits in custody. 

The sheriff ordered the four litter- 
bugs to pick up all the paper they had 
reportedly scattered. This was about 
10 a.m. Shortly after 5 p.m. all the 
paper had been removed from the 
right of way. 

J. M. Owens, Austin district engi- 
neer, commended the sheriff for his 
brand of justice. 

“IT feel it was much more effective 
than a fine,” he said. Gibbs couldn’t 
agree with him more. 

“My maintenance crews have a full- 
time job without extra work of this 
magnitude,” he said. 


One might call this a litter tale with 
a happy ending since taxpayers didn’t 
have to foot this cleanup bill. Un- 
fortunately, the story doesn’t end here. 
Maintenance forces across the state are 
finding it more difficult to keep our 
highways clean. 
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The Llano maintenance section 
keeps one truck and two men busy five 
days a week policing some 160 miles 
of highway in their area of responsi- 
bility, said Gibbs. Roadside parks have 
even become an acute litter problem 
because people use the litter barrels 
to get rid of their household trash. 

“It’s gotten so bad that I’ve con- 
sidered asking the Department for a 
garbage truck,” said Gibbs. “The litter 
problem around here certainly isn’t 
getting any better.” 


NO MIRAGE—It’s a barbed wire fence stretched across US 290 near the Culberson 
County line. Merle Miller, Pecos maintenance construction foreman, came across 
the bizarre scene during a recent highway inspection. A rancher, thinking the 
highway had been abandoned, built the fence when the road was closed briefly by 
a temporary construction detour. The fence has since been removed and the 
highway opened to traffic. In the past two months highways in District 6 have 
been blocked by a ruptured gas line, a wild gas-well fire, a house (See May issue 
of Texas Highways), and high water. Paul Coleman, district engineer, is wondering 


“what tomorrow will bring.” 


Wanted: More Careful Drivers 


THE DEPARTMENT’S VEHICLE safety 
record has taken a turn for the worse 
during the first six months of 1971, 
and Insurance Division officials fore- 
see a poor year-end safety record un- 
less conditions improve. 

“If vehicle accidents continue at the 
present rate, we will have 569 acci- 
dents for the calendar year as com- 
pared to 480 last fiscal year,” predicts 
Chester Hudlow, assistant division 
director. 

To date 159 more employees have 
been injured this year as compared 
to the same period last year. 

A recent National Safety Council 
report covering last year’s safety record 


Disabled Vets Due Free Plates 


ISABLED VETERANS will be 

able to obtain free automobile 
license plates next year, thanks to a 
new Texas Highway Department pro- 
gram. 

The program was set up by an act 
of the 62nd Legislature. 

The plates, specially designed, will 
be issued with the letters “DV” ap- 
pearing as either a prefix or suffix to 
the license number. The words “Dis- 
abled Vet” also will appear on the 
plates. 

Vehicles with Disabled Vet plates 
will be exempt from paying parking 
fees charged by any governmental 
authority other than the federal gov- 
ernment. This includes parking meters. 

The license plates will not be avail- 
able until the beginning of the 1972 
registration year. The law provides 
that the disabled veteran must make 
application by October 1 preceding the 


shows the Department accident rate 
remains about 100 percent better than 
the national average, but the severity 
rate is much worse. 

“Our injured employees averaged 
losing 34 more days off from work 
than the national average,” said Hud- 
low. 

Passenger car drivers average 12.51 
accidents per million miles traveled as 
compared to only 6.41 accidents per 
million miles for the national average. 

“There is one bright spot,” said 
Hudlow. “Our truck drivers ranked 
third in the nation in their safety per- 
formance.” 

The truck fleet had only 3.45 acci- 


registration year for which the plates 
are requested. 

To qualify, an applicant must be a 
Texas resident, a veteran of the armed 
forces of the United States, have a 
disability rating of 70 percent or more, 
and be drawing compensation from 
the federal government as the result 
of the service-connected disability. 

All Disabled Vet plates will be 
issued directly from Motor Vehicle 
Division. As a_ prerequisite, the 
veteran’s disability rating must be 
verified by the Veteran’s Administra- 
tion or the branch of the armed forces 
from which he draws his disability 
compensation. Also, the Texas title 
to the vehicle must be issued in the 
name of the veteran. 

Application forms and instructions 
may be secured from several sources, 
including Motor Vehicle Division and 
its district offices. [9 


dents per million miles compared to 
8.52 for the nation. 

“If we can believe the statistics, 
passenger car drivers in particular 
should work harder at being defensive 
and safe drivers,” said Hudlow. 

He urges that all employees and 
supervisors renew their efforts to pre- 
vent accidents. & 


If You Drink, 
Better 
Not Drive 


A NEW LAW recently signed by 
Governor Preston Smith could save 
Texas taxpayers $340 million in the 
next two years, says J. U. Parker, 
president of the Texas Safety Associa- 
tion. 

The bill, aimed at controlling the 
problem of drunken drinker-drivers, 
establishes the presence of 0.10 per- 
cent blood-alcohol concentration in a 
driver as a presumption of driving 
while intoxicated. 

“Last year in Texas, abusive 
drinker-drivers contributed *to the 
deaths of some 1,700 Texans on our 
highways. The cost to all Texans was 
an estimated $348.5 million,” said 
Parker, a Houston safety consultant. 

“If this new law is uniformly, fairly, 
and firmly enforced throughout Texas, 
it could bring into control our number 
one highway safety menace and re- 
duce the death toll by as much as 50 
percent during the next two years.” 

Such a reduction, said the TSA 
president, could easily save the citizens 
of this state $340 million in the same 
period of time. 

“T must reemphasize,” Parker said, 
“that we will not see a reduction in 
this abusive drinker-driver death toll 
unless there are strong efforts from the 
local law enforcement level and unless 
there is positive cooperation from the 
courts.” {9 
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El Paso Times—Texas Highway Com- 
mission Chairman Dewitt Greer said Mon- 
day was a “‘red-letter’’ day since it 
herald completion of the first . . . TOPICS 
project, the Cotton Street Overpass, ever 
constructed with joint federal-state fund- 
ing and the first such project completed 
in the State of Texas. 

The remarks were made during a 
luncheon . . . following the ribbon cutting 
ceremony at the overpass. 

Mayor Williams, who addressed the 
group briefly preceding Greer, said that 
he was very thankful for the completion 
of the overpass. 

“I can remember 30 years ago when 
| used to cross these railroad tracks every 
day just to get to school,” he said, adding, 
“with the completion of this project, 
maybe we should think of all the unneces- 
sary deaths caused by those tracks. 

The new overpass, he said, eliminates 
this hazard, ‘‘and for this we're very grate- 
ful.”’ 


Houston Post—Lopping the additional 
2-cent gasoline tax from the state tax bill 
will delay freeway projects throughout 
Harris County, A. C. Kyser, engineer 
manager of the Houston Urban Project 

. said Friday. 

Under the state tax bill, the Highway 
Department was to get three fourths of 
the fuel tax revenue to give relief to cities 
and counties. 

It was to take over the full cost of 
highway right of way acquisition instead 
of the half it now pays (with counties 
paying the other half) and was to assume 
the cost of utility adjustments. 

Kyser said there is no telling if ever 
the Highway Department will be able to 
widen the Gulf Freeway from six to eight 
lanes. 

“The whole picture in Houston and 
Harris County is dim,’’. he said, ‘‘Nearly 
everybody in the county will see some 
project that he wants delayed.” 


Greenville Herald-Banner—Conservation 
and ecology are more than ‘‘soapbox’’ 
words for the Texas Highway Department 
and road builders. These tasks are de- 
manding, unending, and involve several 
different agencies. 

When the Highway Department is not 
occupied with road repairs, there are a 
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number of conservation projects in prog- 
ress, maintenance foreman Jim Crofford 
said. 

This week they are planting grass sod 
beside newly constructed pavement on 
FM 1564. Work crews often have to re- 
plant grasses or put in new grass to pre- 
vent soil erosion and stream pollution. 

In another conservation project, the 
Highway Department is dredging Brushy 
Creek to allow the water to flow more 
freely and prevent flooding. 

Biologists make wildlife studies on pro- 
posed road routes and construction sites. 
Engineers have to know if the road will 
interfere with above ground and _ under- 
ground streams, cattle grazing area, or 
other animal habitats. 

In still another unending responsibility, 
the Highway Department cleans trash and 
other rubbish from all highways in its 
district. 

Austin American, with a Washington 
dateline—Secretary of Transportation 
John A. Volpe has told Texas it stands to 
lose $24 million in federal highway funds 
for failing to pass anti-billboard and junk- 
yard laws. 

In a letter . . . to Governor Preston 
Smith, Volpe said Texas has tentatively 
been penalized 10 percent of its regular 
federal highway allotment for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1972. 

Earlier this year, Volpe wrote governors 
of all states not in compliance with the 
Highway Beautification Act of 1965 that 
each could be penalized future highway 
money allotments if their legislatures 
neglected to adopt necessary laws on bill- 
boards and junkyards this year. 

Volpe said Texas has been given 60 
days in which to request a hearing on the 
matter. Afterwards, Volpe said, a_ final 
decision will be handed down on the 
penalty. 

The Highway Beautification Act, passed 
during the administration of President 
Lyndon B. Johnson, stipulates that states 
not in compliance with regulations will 
lose 10 percent of their federal highway 
money annually. 

Volpe said Texas . . . has neither bill- 
board nor junkyard laws. 

In a recent interview, Mrs. Lyndon B. 
Johnson praised Volpe’s get-tough atti- 
tude toward state violators. 


San Antonio Express, in an editorial— 
Delegates to the Western Association of 
State Highway officials, meeting here this 
week, are showing encouraging interest in 
balanced transportation systems for urban 
America. There is a strong overtone of 
highway defense but there is an en- 
lightened undertone of warning that all 
Americans don’t hold the highway sacred. 

The country needs good roads, of 
course. Ours is a mobile society with 
nearly every family on wheels and most 
of the families operate more than one Car. 

The fact is that more money is available 
for highway building than seems decent, 
taking into account the work being done 
on balancing the transportation system. 
High-speed bus or rail service linking 
Texas’ major cities and other cities lying 
within a few hundred miles of each other 
ought to have intense research. 

Some kind of rail system seems 
essential and we suggest funds can be 
made available. 

Since federally aided highways require 
designs for at least 20 years in the future, 
there does seem to be some hope that 
highway building can ease off a bit in 
favor of better transportation of greater 
numbers of people, particularly within the 
cities—just to make life more tolerable. 


Tyler Courier-Times, in an editorial— 
The hazard of drunk drivers on the high- 
ways has been discussed many times, 
but there is another type of driver who 
may be just as dangerous. 

That is the driver who ‘‘overextends”’ 
himself by being at the wheel too long 
without stops. 

Researchers have found that ‘‘over- 
extended drivers’’—those who had been 
awake 19 or more hours and at the wheel 
at least six hours—are more accident 
prone, and also have a higher record of 
traffic violations. 

It is up to the individual driver to make 
sure he is fit for the hazardous duty of 
negotiating a highway. Rest stops and 
“breaks’’ along the way help keep the 
driver alert and safe. 

The few minutes that might be saved 
by a ‘‘nonstop’’ marathon drive are in- 
significant when it is considered that the 
results could well be a lifetime (or life- 
times) lost. 


AWARDS 


(As of August 31, 1971) 

45 Years 

District 16 

Ramon Lira, Maintenance Technician | 


40 Years 
District 20 
Preston Norwood, Maintenance Construction Superintendent 


35 Years 
District 1 
Thomas F. Pretre, Warehouse Superintendent 


30 Years 

Bridge Division 

Gussie P. Everts, Clerk III 

Planning Survey Division 

Barney Bowling Jr., Engineering Technician V 
District 7 

Eugene H. Jones, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 9 

James W. Cowan, Draftsman III 

District 10 

James L. Stringer, Engineering Technician IV 
District 11 

Tom J. Waller, Maintenance Technician | 
District 12 

Douglas Faith, Senior Resident Engineer 
District 21 

Ross L. Fitzpatrick, Supervising Traffic Engineer 
District 22 

Arturo L. Padilla, Maintenance Technician II 


25 Years 

Bridge Division 

Warren A. Grasso, Bridge Designing Engineer 
District 1 

Howard S. Evans, Maintenance Technician II 
Hal H. Henry, Draftsman III 

Carl P. Lay, Maintenance Technician II 
District 2 

Wayne M. Rhine, Engineering Technician IV 
District 3 

G. B. Jackson, Maintenance Technician II 
Lavell Meaders, Maintenance Construction Superintendent 
District 4 

William H. Black, Maintenance Technician II 
Earl N. Stewart, Engineering Technician | 
District 6 

William H. Poitevint, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 7 

Fred H. Mucha, Maintenance Technician II 
District 9 

Jack Hooker, Engineering Aide IV 

Edward Mycock, Engineering Technician V 
District 10 

Donald L. Crim, Draftsman III 

Raymond B. Rockw@l, Draftsman III 


District 12 

Melvin L. Harrington, Chief Bridge Tender 
District 13 

Lee R. Michalke, Maintenance Technician II 
Charles A. Reyer, Senior Resident Engineer 
District 14 

Wade E. Black, Maintenance Technician | 
Albert W. Jennings, Maintenance Technician II 
Highie R. Lancaster, Maintenance Technician II 
John L. Wilder Jr., District Maintenance Engineer 
District 16 

Alfredo Rodriguez, Maintenance Technician II 
District 19 

Paul L. Dunlap, Maintenance Technician II 
Millard C. Glass, Engineering Technician V 
June R. Gunter, Accountant III 

Tarzan Tompkins, Maintenance Technician II 
District 20 

Terrance J. Mercier, Maintenance Technician II 
District 21 

Roman Gomez, Maintenance Technician II 
Victoriano Huerta, Maintenance Technician II 
District 22 

Grover L. Sprott, Engineering Technician V 
District 23 

Clovis E. Brown, Engineering Technician V 
James E. Seward, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


RETIREMENTS 


District 4 

Oscar V. Woodrum, Maintenance Technician II 
District 9 

Lawrence H. Adams, Maintenance Technician II 
Joe A. Cheatham, Maintenance Technician II 


District 10 

Mallard B. Beard, Chief Accountant | 
District 12 

Enoch W. Ferrell, Maintenance Technician II 
District 13 


Wilbert O. Landbeck, Maintenance Technician II 

District 15 

J. M. Allen, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 

Elmer J. Flach, Maintenance Technician II 

Arthur Stieler, Maintenance Technician II 

District 16 

Lee M. Barnett, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
Benito A. Mendoza, Maintenance Technician | 

Herbert O. Rouse, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
District 17 

Grady P. Gill, Maintenance Technician II 

District 19 

Ovel A. Boren, Maintenance Technician | 

Clinton D. Chambers, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 21 

Gonzalo Arizola, Maintenance Technician | 

District 23 

Henry W. Holland, Shop Foreman IV 


To and From Our Readers 


A Good Turn 

Don Byers of Lubbock called the 
district office recently to say “thanks.” 
Four Lubbock employees, Claude E. 
Sanders, George H. Hubert, Bobby G. 
Mack, Mario F. Gutierrez, and David 
O. Midkiff, recently rushed to the aid 
of Byers’ wife who had been injured in 
a traffic mishap near where the crew 
was working. After helping the injured 
woman, they informed Byers of the 
incident. “Their concern and helpful- 
ness is appreciated,” said Byers. Dis- 
trict Engineer O. L. Crain added the 
district’s thanks. “Their ‘good turn’ 
improves the public image of all state 
employees,” he said. 


Good Words 

Praise for several of the Depart- 
ment’s district engineers was carried 
recently in the Texas press. 


Gilbert Youngs, Atlanta district 


engineer, was honored recently by 
Panola, Harrison, and Marion counties 
with a special dinner at the Fly n’ Fish 
Lodge on Caddo Lake. The Marshall 
News Messenger covered the dinner 
which honored the veteran highway 
engineer who will retire in October. 
Out west, Lubbock District Engineer 
Oscar Crain checked in one day and 
began his 41 years with the Depart- 
ment. In a special editorial the Lub- 
bock Avalanche Journal praised 
Crain’s leadership, claiming, “The 
Lubbock district always has been lucky 
in the matter of highway engineers, or 
else all highway engineers are good at 
their jobs and good citizens to boot. 
But it is true to say that down through 
the long years, this district never has 
had a better one than Oscar Crain.” 
And last but not least, C. W. (Chili) 
Smith, Amarillo district engineer, was 
featured in a recent issue of the 
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: KP Colluassevoe $l 
M 
FEZOYS BEEN TALKING AROUT RETIZING FOR YEARS... BUT THIS IS 
THE FIRST TIME HES ACTUALLY TAKEN A STEP TOWARD ITI" 


Amarillo Globe. The newspaper traced 
the highway engineer’s life, noting that 
he had certitude. “Chili Smith knew he 
wanted to be an engineer.” 


Its Good, But... 

Letters and congratulations poured 
into the Highway Department after the 
release of its big travel book, Texas— 
Land of Contrast, last April. So. far 
the Department has received only one 
mild complaint-from an _ Austin 
woman. She writes: 

“We are very happy with your pub- 
lication, Texas. The pictures and 
quality of the guide cannot be sur- 
passed. However, there is just one 
thing we are disappointed in and that 
is the breakdown of sections of the 
state. The previous guide had the 
towns alphabetized which is so much 
easier for a traveler to use. 

“TI speak from experience as we have 
both books in our car when we travel 
and rarely do we consult the new book 
after we get under way. It is not as 
easy to follow as the old guide was. 

“I hope in future publications you 
will consider going back to alpha- 
betizing towns, cities, and points of 
interest. Again, though, I want to 
congratulate you on such a fine pub- 
lication. It speaks so well for our great 
state.” 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


DEWITT C. GREER Chairman 
HERBERT C. PETRY Jr. Member 
CHARLES E. SIMONS Member 


J. C. DINGWALL State Highway Engineer 


Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal of 
the Texas Highway Department, is pub- 
lished in the interest of highway develop- 
ment in Texas and for departmental edu- 
cation in construction, maintenance, and 
operation. 

TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to the 
general public on a subscription basis at 
$4.50 annually, or it can be purchased 
for 40 cents a copy. Subscriptions, in- 
quiries, material, or manuscripts should 
be directed to the Editorial Office, Travel 
and Information Division, Texas Highway 
Department, Austin, Texas 78701. 


It’s Not on the Map 

It’s hard enough, it seems, to get 
motorists to read and observe highway 
signs but if they can’t even understand 
them, then we’re in a heap of trouble. 
Russell Neal, district maintenance 
engineer in Odessa, told us this one: 

“We were told by one of our friends 
of a difficulty in reading our destina- 
tion signs. He said that he was travel- 
ing over an unfamiliar highway and his 
wife was acting as assistant (back 
seat) driver and navigator. 

“Suddenly, they were on a very 
rough and bumpy detour and after a 
few miles she began to study the map 
and complained that he was on the 
wrong road. He assured her that he 
was correct. 

“*You can’t be,’ she pointed out. 
‘I just saw a sign, LITTER BARREL 
—Y2 MILE, and that town is not on 
our map!” 


Travel News 

Good news from the Travel Log, 
Travel and Information Division’s 
travel newsletter: More than 26 mil- 
lion people in the United States have 
seen either “Texas, America’s Fun- 
mier or Law West of the, Pecos,” 
the Highway Department travel films 
in active distribution. 


Short But Strong 

Freddie Patek, shortstop for the 
Kansas City Royals and the smallest 
player in the major leagues, spent his 
winters working in the Seguin-New 
Braunfels residency when he was play- 
ing in the minor leagues, Raymond 
Stotzer, district engineer in Pharr, was 
then resident engineer and remembers 
Freddie well. 

“When Freddie reported to work in 
a field party,” recalls Stotzer, “he 
always asked for a 16-lb. sledge 
hammer instead of the eight to 10-lb. 
hammers usually used in blue-topping 
work.” 

“T’ve got to get stronger so I can 
play with those big guys,” Freddie 
would say. 

When Stotzer wrote us about Patek 


in mid-June, the little man was leading 
the American League in stolen bases 
and swearing “to put a little enthus- 
iasm in this ball club.” 


Is There a Doctor in the District? 

District 17 almost had another first. 
Robert E. Long, supervising labora- 
tory engineer in Bryan, received his 
PhD in civil engineering from Texas 
A&M this spring. The district quickly 
ballyhooed their boy as being the only 
doctor working for the Highway De- 
partment—at least in the engineering 
field. 

In a quick spot check, Texas High- 
ways discovered another doctor: Raj 
Natarajan of Madras, India, who re- 
ceived his doctorate in civil engineer- 
ing from The University of Texas in 
1968. Raj is an engineer in Bridge 
Division. 


Dr. Robert Long 
. District 17’s claim to another first 


Long’s dissertation was titled “Re- 
lations Between Control Tests for 
Asphalt Stabilized Materials.” Dr. 
Long joined the Department in 1954 
after earning a master’s degree the year 
before with a thesis on “The Effect of 
Fines on the Compaction Character- 
istics of a Well Graded Sand.” 

Long’s profession carried him into 
quality control of highway construction 
materials, and in 1959 he became head 
of the materials laboratory. 

If any other district has an em- 
ployee with a PhD, Texas Highways 
would like to know about it. 


Write On 

Tom K. Eplen of Abilene and a 
past president of Texas Good Roads 
Association writes: 

“Some time ago I was put on the 
mailing list of Texas Highways. This 
was one of the better things of life that 
has come to me in recent years. I just 
can’t wait to read each issue; and the 
photography is simply beautiful be- 
yond description. 

“IT remember when it was said that 
Texas should have a magazine like 
this; and although it took a longer time 
we now have one of which I am so 
proud. I just wish every citizen in 
Texas could see and enjoy Texas High- 
ways every month.” 


Double Frustration 

Highway safety experts often warn 
motorists to leave their frustrations at 
home, but what they fail to realize is 
that some motorists must drive their 
frustrations home. Some don’t make 
it. The Williamson County Sun re- 
ports: 

“An Austin man took out his frus- 
trations (on a breakaway sign) follow- 
ing a lover’s quarrel and was charged 
with willful destruction of state prop- 
erty. 

“The young man told the highway 
patrol he was upset after he had 
quarreled with his girl friend and de- 
liberately ran his car into the “Theon 
Exit” sign on IH 35, knocking out 
one of the breakaway posts, then 
turned around, came back and knocked 
out the other one, completely capsiz- 
ing the sign.” 


Everything Helps 

Whenever possible, Highway De- 
partment employees show concern 
their for fellowman. After the closing 
banquet at WASHO, leftover food was 
taken by Motor Vehicle Division’s Bob 
Gorham to the Children’s Shelter in 
San Antonio. He received a note of 
gratitude from the school saying, “The 
delicious food . . . was really enjoyed 
and is sincerely appreciated by us. . 
In our work, everything helps.” 
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~ OVER THE HIGHWAYS 


@ We just returned from a visit to 
our son who is stationed at Lackland 
Air Force Base, San Antonio. We were 
so impressed with the beauty along 
IH 10 and US 90 that I had to write. 

The array of flowers along the high- 
way and the vivid red made it look like 
red carpeting had been laid along both 
sides of the highway. The mixture of 
yellow and blue flowers made it so 
colorful it was breathtaking. It helped 
make our trip home more enjoyable. 

Mrs. Sylvia Haselkorn 
North Miami Beach, Florida 


@ I would like to thank two of your 
men, Tom Fizer and C. E. Hoover, 
who helped me a few weeks ago. 

Several women and myself were 
traveling to Washington, D.C. to join 
a group of POW/MIA families en- 
route to Geneva, Switzerland and 
Paris, France when we accidentally 
locked our keys in the trunk of my 
car. Mr. Fizer and Mr. Hoover were 
so helpful and kind to us. You are to 
be commended for your men’s help- 
fulness. 

Mrs. Vanden Egkel 

Grapevine 
(Both men work in District 1. Fizer is 
a maintenance construction superin- 
tendent in the district headquarters, 
and Hoover is a maintenance tech- 
nician in the Franklin County main- 
tenance section.—Ed.) 


@ My wife and I were recently pass- 
ing through your state on vacation. I 
had just graduated from college and 
we had saved enough for a vacation in 
Galveston to celebrate the event. 

Near Fairfield, the air conditioner 
belt broke and tangled with two other 
belts, ruining all three. We were in 
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an unpopulated area—miles from help 
—when two of your men, William 
York and Sim L, Chavers Jr., stopped 
to help. They took me to a service 
station where I purchased three belts 
and brought me back. They even put 
the belts on for me. The whole thing 
took two hours, and one of those hours 
was their lunch break. 

I would like to express my thanks 
to these men and commend your De- 
partment for having such fine em- 
ployees. 

Rendell Cole 

Sulphur, Oklahoma 
(Cheavers and York are employees in 
the Freestone County maintenance 
section.—Ed.) 


@ On Sunday, February 21 when 
the blizzard hit the Panhandle, I was 
traveling through your state on my 
way to Alabama. I promised myself if 
I survived the incident that I would 
write you of the action on the part of 
one of your state employees, Darrell 
Green. 

I was traveling between Dalhart and 
Dumas that day when travel was re- 
stricted to those with lots of nerve or 
less common sense. I had traveled that 
morning from my home in Colorado 
Springs to Dalhart, and I thought I 
could make it to Amarillo prior to 
being forced to take shelter because of 
road conditions. I was told at Dalhart 
that other cars were ahead of me, so 
I elected to proceed. Between the two 
cities a Volkswagen was stalled in a 
snow drift, thus causing others, in- 
cluding myself, to stop. We were 
stranded. About 6 p.m. Mr. Green, 
driving a snowplow, arrived to help 
us. He dug us out of the drift, then 
pulled us to Dumas. 


His performance, that of actually 
lying in the snow to connect cars and 
showing a cheerful attitude, helped to 
relieve the tension. 

I hold in high esteem Mr. Green and 
the entire State of Texas. He has 
proven his ability to his department, 
the state, and that his action reflects 
highly not only on them, but himself. 

Floyd C. Ates 

Colorado Springs, Colorado 
(The Colorado motorist wrote Gov- 
ernor Preston Smith this letter about 
Green, a maintenance technician in 
Dumas.—Ed.) 


@ I would like to commend one of 
your employees, H. C. Griffin, who 
oversees the rest stop 13 miles from 
Marshall, 

While we were stopped there our 
radiator hose broke. It was a little 
after 4 p.m. when my husband got the 
hose off and Mr. Griffin rushed him 
to town before the stores closed. 
Thanks to him we got a new hose and 
were soon on our way. 

We naturally have a warm place in 
our hearts for the State of Texas be- 
cause of the type of persons you em- 
ploy. 

Mr. and Mrs. O. S. Shores 

Green Mountain Falls, Colorado 
(Griffin, who works in the Marshall 
maintenance section, takes care of the 
two IH 20 rest stops near Marshall. 
—Ed.) 


@ I'd like to thank one of your em- 
ployees for locating my wallet which 
was left at a rest stop. I'd also like to 
thank him for mailing it to me. 

It’s nice to know that our society 
is not too impersonal for one person 
to help another. 

John Fowler 

Alexandria, Virginia 
(Eric F. Bartz, maintenance consiruc- 
tion supervisor in Georgetown, found 
the wallet in an IH 35 rest stop and 
returned it to the Virginia tourist.— 
Ed.) 


THROWING TRASH ON 


HIGHWAY PROHIBITED 
| | STATE{LAW... . 


PROHIBIDO TIRAR 


BASURA AL CAMINO 
LEY ESTATAL 


MAXIMA 


~$10—-200 FINE 
$ 10-200 MULTA 


Bilingual speed limit and other highway signs have been erected tion. Officials felt the English signs were unclear to some 
along roadways that border or cross between Texas and Mexico Mexican-Americans and Mexican Nationals using Texas highways. 
from Brownsville to El Paso. The bilingual speed sign policy Other bilingual signs are erected by the four border districts— 
began in January at the request of the Good Neighbor Associa- Pharr, Laredo, Odessa, and El Paso—when the need arises. 


Photographs by Frank Lively 


